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The Agency will hold and operate any monetary re- 
serve funds as separate funds earmarked for monetary 
purposes only, buy and sell for government account gold 
and silver coin and bullion, advise the Government on 
new coinage, handle the manufacture, shipment, and issue 
of all coins, and regulate commercial banks, exchange 
dealers, and money changers as may be found appropri- 
ate. It will not pay or receive interest, receive private 
deposits, make advances to the Government or to private 
parties, engage in trade, or have an interest in any com- 
mercial, industrial, or agricultural enterprise, buy or 
hold fixed property other than what is reasonably needed 
for its operations, or issue currency notes. 

The Agency shall be under the control of a Board 
of Directors consisting of a President, a Vice-President, 
a Governor of the Agency, and two other members, all 
of whom are to be appointed by the King on the nomi- 
nation of the Minister of Finance. 

Source: Supplement to the Official Gazette, Jidda, Saudi 
Arabia, April 27, 1952. 


per cent of a member government’s capital subscription 
is paid in gold or U.S. dollars and 18 per cent in its own 
currency; 80 per cent of the subscription is not paid in, 
but is subject to call if needed to meet obligations sold 


Including this latest release by Canada, total funds 
made available for lending by the Bank from its capital 
are equivalent to US$829,855,534 divided as follows: 
$165,475,000 from the 2 per cent of its members’ sub- 
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. Saudi Arabian Monet 
st Two decrees have been promulgated by the King of 
eS Saudi Arabia authorizing the creation of a Saudi Arabian 
at Monetary Agency, with its main operating office in Jidda. 
The principal functions of the Agency will be (1) to 
is strengthen the currency of the State, to stabilize its value, 
‘al and to fix its value in relation to foreign currencies, and 
a1 (2) to aid the Ministry of Finance in centralizing the 
od receipts and expenditures of the Government, and in con- 
re trolling expenditures in accordance with the items of the 
n- authorized budget. The Agency will neither charge nor 
fos pay any profits on its receipts and payments, nor act 
in any manner which conflicts with the teachings of the 
gn Islamic law. 
The Agency is to have an authorized capital equivalent 
to 500,000 gold sovereigns (which at US$12 per sovereign 
is equivalent to US$6 million), all of which will be 
provided by the Government. At least two thirds of the 
ond ; is : 
sal capital shall be paid in prior to the commencement of 
wo operations; the paid-in capital shall include the value of 
he any buildings or equipment provided by the Government. 
ent Use of Canadian Subscription to IBRD 
- The Government of Canada has released Can$41 mil- 
lion from its capital subscription to the International 
llo- ; : 
it Bank for Reconstruction and Development, for use in 
ae the Bank’s lending operations. The Canadian dollar is 
freely convertible, and the Bank may use these funds or guaranteed by the Bank. 
al to finance purchases by its borrowers both in Canadian 
mn ; ; : 
the dollars and in other currencies. This release, together 
‘ with previous releases of Can$17.5 million, means that 
. j Canada has now made available to the Bank the whole 





of her original Canadian dollar subscription to the 
Bank’s capital, amounting to Can$58.5 million. 

Canada was one of the first member countries to make 
a substantial amount of its currency available to the Bank. 
Its first release was made on December 7, 1948; later 
releases were made on March 4, 1950 and May 11, 1951. 
On February 20, 1952, Canada further increased the 
availability of her currency to the Bank by granting 
permission to the Bank to re-lend any Canadian dollars 
repaid on loans that had been financed, in whole or in 
part, with Canadian dollars derived from paid-in capital. 
The Bank has also been able to replenish Canadian dollars 
lent from capital by the sale of Can$3.4 million Canadian 
dollar bonds received in connection with its loans to 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd. 
As required by the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, 2 

































































scriptions that were paid in gold or U.S. dollars; 
$571,500,000 representing the entire 18 per cent payment 
of the United States; and the equivalent of $92,880,534 
representing release of all or a part of their 18 per cent 
payments by various other countries. 

Next to the United States, Canada has put the largest 
amount of capital at the disposal of the Bank for loans. 
The third largest release has been that of France, making 
available francs equivalent to US$24.4 million. The 


equivalent of $12 million of these francs is being used 
in connection with the Bank’s $27.2 million loan to 
Pakistan, while the proceeds of a $28 million loan to 
Yugoslavia include $11 million in French francs. Ice- 
land, Brazil, Chile, and Turkey will benefit from the 
remaining $1.4 million in francs released to date. 

A number of other countries have released in part their 
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payments in their own currencies to the Bank’s capital. 

Of these, the Bank has used the following in its lending 

operations: Belgian francs, British pounds, Danish 

kroner, Italian lire, Norwegian kroner, and Swedish 

kronor. 

Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Press Release, Washington, D. C., 
May 22, 1952. 


Europe 


Western European Production 
The Third Survey prepared by OEEC for the Council 


of Europe reports that the rate of increase in industrial 
production has been gradually slowing down. Between 
1948 and 1949 it was 12% per cent, between 1949 and 
1950, 11 per cent, and between 1950 and 1951, 94% per 
cent. A quarterly comparison shows an increase of 8.3 
per cent between the third quarter of 1950 and the third 
quarter of 1951, and a 3.6 per cent increase between the 
fourth quarters of the two years. Agricultural production 
also been rising, but at a declining rate. 

Expansion of industrial production has been limited 
by shortages of key materials and the measures taken by 
certain countries to control inflation; in addition, re- 
‘sources hitherto unemployed have come to be more fully 
utilized. Recently, a more important cause of the limited 
expansion has been the falling off in demand. Produc- 
tion of capital equipment, however, is still expanding, 
and unemployment generally is only a small proportion 
of the entire working population. The lull in consumer 
demand may be only the normal reaction to the abnormal 
buying spree that followed the beginning of hostilities in 
Korea. 

Source: The Economist, London, England, May 24, 1952. 


French Stabilization Loan 


The new French Government loan, which had been 
authorized by Parliament to be floated on May 26, will 
bear 344 per cent interest, be redeemable in 60 years, 
be exempt from all taxes, and issued at par. Its major 
feature is a gold clause for repayment of capital. The 
Treasury will make repayment at a price proportionate 
to the price of gold on the free market at the time of 
repayment. It is understood that gold will be acceptable 
for subscriptions at market rates. Other details of the 
loan have not yet been published. 


Source: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, France, 
May 21, 1952. 


Export-Import Bank Loan to Belgium 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington announced 
on May 21 the completion of arrangements for a $50 
million loan to Belgium. Of the total, 90 per cent will 
be furnished by 34 U. S. commercial banks, and the bal- 
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ance by the Export-Import Bank. The entire loan is un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the National Bank of Bel- 
gium. The loan was sought by the Belgian Government 
to permit the expansion of imports from the United 
States. Interest payments will be made at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum; repayment will be made semiannu- 
ally, beginning June 15, 1953 and ending December 15, 
‘1957. 

Source: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, Press 

Release, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1952. 


Foreign Trade and Money Market in the Netherlands 


The Netherlands foreign trade returns for April show 
a surplus of 7 million guilders (US$2 million), in con- 
trast to a deficit of 240 million guilders ($63 million) 
in April 1951. This year’s returns were remarkably 
better than those for April of previous years. 

For the first four months of 1952 imports, averaging 
749 million guilders ($197 million) monthly, were 8 per 
cent lower than in the corresponding months of 1951. 
Exports, on the other hand, increased to a monthly aver- 
age of 711 million guilders ($187 million), 28 per cent 
above the period January-April 1951. The ratio of 
exports to imports increased to 95 per cent, against 69 
per cent in the first four months of 1951. Thus the total 
trade deficit was only 152 million guilders ($40 million) 
in January-April 1952, compared with 1,020 million 
guilders ($269 million) in January-April 1951. 

One of the results of the Netherlands’ favorable exter- 
nal position is that the money market has become much 
easier than it was last year. Following the decrease of 
the official discount from 4 per cent to 3.5 per cent in 
January and the abolition of credit controls in April 
1952 (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 318), the Treas- 
ury announced on May 17 that the discount on Treasury 
paper would be decreased by 0.25 per cent. The discount 
rates for this paper, which in the Netherlands is sold over 
the counter, are now 0.5, 0.75, 1.00, and 1.25 per cent 
for maturities of 3, 6, 9, and 12 months, respectively. 
For Treasury paper with a 3 years’ maturity, the rate 
is maintained at 2 per cent, and for 5 years’ paper the 
rate is now 2.5 per cent, against 2.25 per cent previously. 
Apparently the Netherlands Treasury is, at the moment, 
in no urgent need of funds; its balance with the Central 
Bank on May 12, 1952 was 512.4 million guilders ($135 
million), compared with 10.4 million guilders ($3 mil- 
lion) at the end of April 1951. The commercial banks, 
whose deposits are increasing, have increased their 
investments in Treasury paper during recent months, 
because the demand for commercial credits declined. 
‘As a result, the Treasury has been able to lower the 
costs of its short-term debt. By increasing the discount 
on 5 years’ paper and maintaining the rate for 3 years’ 
paper, the Treasury indicated that it wants to stimulate 
investments in this medium-term paper. In this way, 
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there might be less danger that the Treasury would be 

forced to use Central Bank credit facilities, if, as hap- 

pened in 1951, large-scale redemption of maturing float- 

ing debt had to be met. 

Sources: De Maasbode, Rotterdam, Netherlands, May 17 
and 19, 1952. 


Danish Economic Policy 


The Governor of the National Bank of Denmark, in 
a recent speech on the economic policies of the Danish 
Government and Parliament, surveyed the foreign loans 
received by Denmark in the postwar period. The total 
amount of new dollar debt is some DKr 480 million, of 
which half was granted by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and ECA, and the other half by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund. In addition, Denmark 
has received DKr 1.5 billion in grants from ECA. Also, 
its debt to Sweden has increased by DKr 150 million, 
and to the United Kingdom by DKr 400 million. In the 
Governor’s opinion, this continued borrowing must end. 
Denmark is not an underdeveloped country which needs 
imports of capital, and it is already having difficulties in 
servicing the present debt. 

Achievement of equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments is not enough; a surplus has to be obtained so 
that Denmark may accumulate foreign exchange reserves. 
Foreign exchange reserves, however, are not an end in 
themselves, but a means for achieving other ends. Suffi- 
cient foreign exchange reserves are a condition for free 
trade and stable foreign exchange rates. Denmark’s 
present foreign exchange reserves are sufficient to pay 
for five days’ imports, and during the three weeks fol- 
lowing April 15 Denmark used up half of the foreign 
exchange of DKr 130 million which had been accumu- 
lated this year. 

In the postwar period, the country’s anti-inflationary 
policy has been aided greatly by an import surplus. The 
money supply (currency in circulation plus banks’ de- 
mand deposits in the National Bank plus Treasury bills) 
has declined from about DKr 5 billion in 1945 to some 
DKr 2.3 billion at present. This decline about equals 
the import surplus in this period. While there has been a 
current budget surplus, there has also been a large capital 
budget deficit; therefore, the Government’s fiscal policy 
has not resulted in any decline in the money supply. 

At present and in the future, this Government policy 
will be dangerous; if Denmark is to increase her foreign 
exchange resources, there will be no import surplus to 
neutralize the money pumped into the economy by the 
Government in order to finance investments. For this 
reason, the Government has started to sell bonds in open 
series. If an increase in the money supply is to be avoided, 
about DKr 1 billion should be sold during the next 
year. The Governor stated that it was impossible to 
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predict if such large sales could be made, and in this 
connection it was regrettable that Parliament had relaxed 
the fiscal policy. Although Denmark’s position had 
improved, the improvement had not been so great that 
extreme care was no longer necessary. According to the 
Governor, it is not unlikely that a balance of payments 
deficit will appear again in the fall. In such a situation, 
fiscal measures would take effect slowly. If fiscal meas- 
ures cannot be used, limitations will have to be imposed 
via investments. The National Bank, therefore, will con- 
tinue the restrictive fiscal and monetary policies intro- 
duced a couple of years ago. 


Sources: Bgrsen, May 14, 1952, and Berlingske Tidende, 
May 14, 1952, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Norwegian Foreign Trade 


Norway’s import surplus, excluding ships, in the first 
four months of 1952 amounted to NKr 475 million, 
compared with NKr 449 million in the same period last 
year. If ships are included, the surplus is NKr 539 mil- 
lion for this year and NKr 647 million for last year. 

The total value of imports excluding ships was about 
15 per cent larger this year than last, about two thirds 
of the increase being due to higher prices and one third 
to greater volume. The value of imports of ores, metals, 
machinery, and transportation equipment excluding ships 
exceeded the value in 1951; imports of textiles, hides, 
and leather, on the other hand, were below the 1951 value. 

The total value of exports excluding ships was 19 per 
cent larger than in the same period last year, the increase 
being due mainly to wood pulp and paper, ores, and 
metals. The increase in total value was due to higher 
prices, the total volume of exports being about the same 
as last year. 

The trade deficits with Europe and North America 
increased, while with Africa and Australia there was a 
substantial surplus. Imports from Western Germany 
about doubled, and imports from Sweden and Belgium 
also were considerably above those of last year. The 
share of exports taken by the United Kingdom and 
Sweden was larger than in the first four months of 1951. 
Source: Statistisk Sentralbyré (Central Statistical Bu- 

reau), Press Release, Oslo, Norway, May 20, 
1952. 


Economic Conditions in Sweden 


A survey by the Swedish National Budget Commission 
shows that boom conditions in the Swedish economy are 
now receding, and that a healthier balance has been 
achieved both on the labor and on the commodity market. 
The total demand for goods and services this year is 
expected to fall short of the total supply by about 
SKr 1 billion. This means, among other things, that 
industrial production may not increase by more than one 
per cent, in contrast to four per cent in 1951. Invest- 
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ment, on the other hand, is expected to expand by four 
per cent, with emphasis on highways and other public 
services. 

Sweden’s terms of trade will be somewhat less favor- 
able, primarily as a result of the decline in prices of 
forestry exports. It should be possible, however, to 
maintain the foreign exchange reserves at their present 
level. It is estimated that the volume of exports will 
shrink by eight per cent, and the volume of imports by 
four per cent. 

The income level will probably average 17 per cent 
above last year’s level. This would mean an over-all 
increase of SKr 4.5 billion; SKr 1.2 billion of this total, 
however, will be absorbed by marginal taxes, SKr 1.8 
billion by price increases, and SKr 0.4 billion by in- 
creased savings. 


Source: American Swedish News Exchange, Inc., News 
from Sweden, New York, N. Y., May 21, 1952. 


Reorganization of German Commercial Banks 


Allied legislation for the deconcentration and reorgani- 
zation of the West German banking system has been 
repealed and has been replaced, as of March 30, by a 
German Federal law regulating the regional scope of 
credit institutions (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 207). 
Under Allied legislation, a German bank was, as a 
rule, precluded from maintaining branches outside the 
Land in which its main office was located. The former 
“Crossbanken” (the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, 
and the Commerzbank) were placed under the admin- 
istration of independent custodians, and their branches 
operated under new names as thirty separate institutions. 

The new German legislation divides Western Germany 
into three banking areas of approximately equal economic 
strength, and prohibits banks from maintaining branches 
in more than one district, except as specially authorized 
under exceptional circumstances. With the termination 
of the custodianship exercised over the “Grossbanken,” 
it is expected that successor institutions will be created 
in each banking district and registered under German 
law as separate stock corporations. There will no 
longer be any restriction that will prevent the successor 
institutions of any given “Grossbank” in each financial 
district from combining. However, the new law contains 
provisions designed to prevent the banking companies 
so formed from exercising undue influence on other 
banks and thus acquiring excessive economic power. The 
law requires that, if the successor institutions take the 
form of stock corporations, their shares must be regis- 
tered; it also precludes executive officers and directors 
of any one successor institution from occupying a similar 
position in another successor institution. Persons owning 
more than 5 per cent of the capital of any one successor 
institution are not permitted to own more than 5 per 
cent of the capital of another successor institution. 
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The law also contains provisions to protect creditors 
in the reorganization. It does not deal with the question 
of proxy voting by banks. The Allied High Commission 
has stressed that, in order to prevent arbitrary inter- 
ference by the banks in the affairs of stock companies, 
legislative measures are needed so that the banks will be 
bound by the instructions of the shareholders. The Fed- 
eral Chancellor has advised the High Commission that 
the Federal Government intends to introduce such legis- 
lation. The Chancellor has also pointed out that the 
Federal Association of Private Bankers has passed a 
resolution indicating that, in the future, when banks wish 
to oppose a company’s policy they will be able to use 
shares which they do not own only when the shareholders 
have given their approval. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1952. 


German “Import Rights” 

In connection with its recent export incentive scheme 
(see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 327), the German 
Federal Government published on April 8 a list of goods 
which may be purchased from the United States and 
other free dollar areas by firms earning “import rights.” 
Contrary to earlier information, the list includes not 50 
but over 80 items of raw materials and other essential 
goods: some 15 foodstuff items, including grains, fats, 
oils, and sugar; industrial raw materials, including 
sulphur, crude oil, and iron, lead, copper, zinc, and tin 
ores; chemical and pharmaceutical products; various 
lumber and pulp products; raw cotton, cotton linters, and 
hemp; various types of copper, nickel, and aluminum; 
and a few machinery items, such as weaving looms, 
cotton machines, machine tools, and calculating machines. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1952. 
Bulgarian Monetary Reform 


A drastic monetary reform introducing a new cur- 
rency was initiated in Bulgaria on May 12. The law 
sets the value of the new Bulgarian lev in terms of gold 
at 130.70 milligrams and in terms of the Soviet ruble 
at 1.70 leva to one ruble. Thus the exchange rate of the 
U. S. dollar is now 6.80 leva, compared with the previous 
rate of 288 leva. 

The old lev ceased to be legal tender as of May 16, 
but old leva could be exchanged for new leva until 
May 15 inclusive. Holdings of old bank notes were to 
be exchanged, irrespective of their amount, at the ratio 
of 100 to 1. More favorable rates ranging up to 100 to 
25 were accorded to savings deposits, deposits of private 
enterprises not exceeding the amount of the wage bill 
for the last month, and deposits of state and cooperative 
enterprises, offices, organizations, and foreign repre- 
sentatives. Other deposits had to be exchanged at the 
ratio of 100 to 1 or 200 to i, and bank deposits derived 
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from sums blocked at the time of nationalization were 
converted at the ratio of 200 to 1 and transferred to the 
budget as public revenue. It is estimated that the average 
conversion ratio for bank notes and bank deposits was 
42 to 1. The reform is reported to have wiped out the 
cash balances of remaining private businesses, and par- 
ticularly of independent farmers who had sold their 
surplus produce in the free (legal) market at prices 
several times higher than the prices paid to farmers 
under the scheme of compulsory deliveries, or by em- 
ployed persons and their families under the rationing 
system. Bonds of State loans had to be exchanged for 
bonds of the newly issued conversion loan at ratios rang- 
ing from 100 to 1 to 100 to 3. 

At the time of the monetary reform, the Government 
also announced the derationing of foodstuffs (industrial 
consumers’ goods were derationed as of March 21, 1951; 
see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 344). At the same 
time, wages, salaries, pensions, and scholarships, as well 
as prices paid by the Government for compulsory deliv- 
eries of farm and other produce, were set at the ratio 
of 100 old leva to 4 new leva. Food allowances to 
workers and employees have been terminated, and wage 
and salary increases have been authorized to those whose 
monthly basic earnings do not exceed the old wage level 
of 25,000 leva. The price level for consumers’ goods 
has been unified above that of the former ration prices 
and below that of former free prices. 

The unified price level for consumers’ goods may be 
expected to correspond approximately to the new level of 
wages. This would mean that the average weighted level 
of unified prices would be somewhat above one twenty- 
fifth of the old average weighted level. Thus, in terms 
of prices of consumers’ goods, the purchasing power of 
the new lev will be initially about 25 times higher than 
that of the old lev, and in terms of the official gold 
or dollar content, 42 times higher. Such a relation would 
be justified if the old lev had been undervalued in terms 
of the U. S. dollar by at least 60 per cent. Since in 
actual fact the old lev was overvalued in terms of the 
U. S. dollar, the reform has brought the Bulgarian cur- 
rency into the family of currencies of the Soviet bloc 
countries which are greatly overvalued in relation to 
currencies of Western countries, but probably correspond 
broadly to one another. 

Such arrangements are workable in the Soviet bloc 
because the exchange rates of these countries have no 
significance in foreign trade transactions. Prices for 
such transactions, both among these countries and be- 
tween them and Western countries, are negotiated on the 
basis of world market prices. Exchange rates are relevant, 
practically, only for foreign visitors and for remittances. 

The last Bulgarian monetary reform and the apprecia- 
tion of the lev follows similar measures in the U.S.S.R. in 
December 1947 and February 1950 (see this News Survey, 





Vol. II, p. 261), the Polish reform of October 1950 (see 
this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 142), and the Rumanian 
reform of January 1952 (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, 
p. 238). 


Middle East 


Cotton Market and Export Tax in Egypt 


As cotton prices dropped in the Alexandria futures 
market, a large number of buyers of contracts previously 
bought at much higher prices refused to pay the price 
differences to sellers when delivery-payment of contracts 
became due. As a result certain brokers were unable to 
fulfill their commitments and were threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. To help ease the brokers’ position, the Spot and 
Futures Market Commissions established a “security 
fund” for brokers, to be used in paying the brokers’ debts. 
The brokers and dealers on the market will contribute to 
the fund, the former by paying LE 2 (LE 1 = US$2.87) 
on every buying and selling transaction of 250 kantars 
(1 kantar = 99.05 pounds) and the latter by paying 
LE 1 on such transactions. Two decrees issued on May 8 
allow the Commission to pay price differences on Febru- 
ary, March, and April contracts from the security fund, 
and impose a duty of LE 1 on dealers in the market 
for every 250 kantars of a buying or selling transaction. 

The cotton market in Egypt has remained almost 
frozen, with no sizable exports. Total exports from the 
beginning of the 1951-52 season (September 1) to May 
15, 1952 amounted to 3.3 million kantars, compared with 
5.7 million during the same period of the previous season. 
To encourage exports, the Government issued on May 17 
a decree abolishing the cotton export tax for the re- 
mainder of the 1951-52 season. The decree also lowers 
the rate of the export tax for the 1952-53 season to about 
three fourths of the previous rate for long staple cotton 
and one half for medium staple cotton. The rates for the 
1952-53 season are, respectively, LE 6 and LE 4 per 
100 kilograms for long-staple and medium-staple cotton. 
Sources: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, May 9 and 18, 1952; 

The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
May 19, 1952. 


Egyptian Wheat Policy 


Egypt’s imports of wheat increased in 1951 to more 
than 1 million tons costing about LE 34 million, compared 
with 443,000 tons valued at LE 14 million in 1950 
(LE 1 = US$2.87). In order to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in Egypt, the Supreme Economic Council 
on May 15 decided to increase the Government’s price 
for requisitioned wheat from LE 3.10-3.20 per ardeb to 
LE 4.80-5.00 per ardeb (1 ardeb = 5.44 bushels). 
Under the requisition system, every cultivator has to 
submit for government purchase a certain percentage of 
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his production at the fixed prices. Although the increase 
will cost the Government about LE 4 million in the com- 
ing year, it can save by cutting down wheat imports 
which cost the Government about LE 7 per ardeb. 


Source: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, May 16, 1952. 
Iraqi Trade Controls 


According to a regulation issued by the Directorate 
General of Imports in Iraq, foreign nationals may not be 
classified as importers unless they submit documentary 
proof that they have brought into the country a minimum 
capital of ID 5,000 (ID 1 — US$2.80). For foreign 
nationals to maintain their status as importers, the capital 
must remain in Iraq. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, Washington, D. C., May 19, 1952. 


Iranian Foreign Trade 


During the first ten months of 1951, Iranian exports 
(excluding oil) reached Ris 4.03 billion (Rl 1 = 
US$0.031), compared with Rls 2.27 billion during the 
entire preceding year. Imports in the same periods 
amounted to Rls 6.16 billion and Rls 6.49 billion, re- 
spectively. The increase in exports has reduced the trade 
deficit from Rls 4.22 billion in 1950 to an estimated 
Rls 2.5 billion in 1951. 

Source: Middle East Economist and Financial Service, 
Forest Hills, N. Y., May 1952. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Trade 

The value of Pakistan’s sea-borne foreign trade on 
private account for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952 
was PRs 3,330 million, the highest on record. In 1950-51, 
it amounted to PRs 3,150 million and in 1949-50 to 
PRs 2,010 million. Exports including re-exports, at 
PRs 1,748 million in 1951-52, were 11 per cent less than 
in 1950-51, while imports, valued at PRs 1,583 million, 
were 24 per cent greater than in the earlier year. 

Japan, supplying goods valued at about PRs 429 mil- 
lion, has replaced the United Kingdom as Pakistan’s 
principal supplier; imports from the United Kingdom 
totaled only PRs 341 million. Other important suppliers 
were the United States and Italy. On the export side, 
the United Kingdom remains Pakistan’s best customer, 
purchasing goods valued at PRs 306 million, or 18 per 
cent of total exports. Japan and France are the next 
principal buyers. 

Cotton piece goods and cotton twist and yarn lead all 
imports, with a total value of PRs 691 million or 37 per 
cent of Pakistan’s total imports. These goods were re- 
ceived mainly from Japan and the United Kingdom. 
Other important imports were machinery and iron and 
steel products (18 per cent of the total), mineral oils, 
and vehicles. 

Cotton exports were PRs 741 million, or 42 per cent 
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of total exports; and raw jute exports amounted to 
PRs 721 million, or 41 per cent of the total. Other 
important exports were grain, pulses, and hides and skins. 
Source: Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, May 19, 1952. 


Cost of Living in Pakistan 

The cost of living index in Pakistan recorded a high 
of 101 in January 1952 (1948-49 — 100). The indices 
for 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 98 and 95, respectively. 
Source: Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, May 19, 1952. 


Far East 


Indian Government Regulation of Industry 
With the coming into force on May 8, 1952 of the 
Indian Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
passed by Parliament in October 1951, the Central Gov- 
ernment acquires both broad controls over Indian indus- 
try and the means of coordinating private enterprise as 
part of its Five-Year Development Plan. Thirty-seven of 
the most important industries are scheduled under the 
Act, and no distinction is drawn between foreign and 
domestically owned enterprises. When the Government 
is of the opinion that there is, or is likely to be, a sub- 
stantial fall in the volume of production in one of the 
scheduled industries, or a marked deterioration in the 
quality of a product, or an unjustified price rise, it may 
order a thorough investigation. It may also act to con- 
serve any resource of national importance used in any 
of the scheduled industries. Where mismanagement is 
established, the Government may order corrective action, 
and in the event of noncompliance may take over man- 
agement, but not ownership, for as long as five years. 
New undertakings and substantial additions to firms in 
the scheduled industries require government license. 
A Central Advisory Council is to be established, com- 
posed of representatives of industry, employees, and con- 
sumer and other interests, to maintain surveillance of 
industry and advise the Government on the need for, or 
exercise of, controls. Development councils, consisting 
of owners of enterprises, technicians, and representatives 
of labor and consumers are to be established for each 
scheduled industry. Among other things they will recom- 
mend industrial targets, coordinate production programs, 
improve quality, and investigate the possibilities of 
decentralization. The councils will be established first 
for those industries where expansion or rationalization 
is most urgently needed, probably heavy chemicals and 
fertilizer, paper, leather, vegetable oils, and bicycles. 
Following these, councils may be established for sugar, 
textiles, machinery, tools, agricultural implements, glass, 
and ceramics. 
Sources: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D. C., December 10, 1951; 
The Times of India, Bombay, India, May 10, 
1952. 
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Ceylon’s First Quarter Trade 


Exports of Ceylon products in the first quarter of 1952 
were valued at Rs 404 million; re-exports were Rs 25 
million; and imports were Rs 452 million. When com- 
pared with the first three months of 1951, exports had 
fallen 23 per cent, while imports had increased by 29 per 
cent. The decline in exports was due mainly to the weak- 
ening of commodity prices, while the increase in imports 
resulted primarily from the relaxation of import controls 
in the second half of 1951. 

Source: Government of Ceylon Information Department, 
Ceylon News Letter, Colombo, Ceylon, May 8, 
1952. 


Japanese Silk Exports 


Total raw silk exports from Japan in 1952 are esti- 
mated at about 85,000 bales, an increase of about 30 per 
cent over 1951. The improvement is attributed to the 
fact that the silk price has been stabilized since Febru- 
ary, when the Silk Price Stabilization Law was promul- 
gated by the Government. Consequently, U. S. buyers 
have been encouraged to place orders; in addition, U. S. 
demand for raw silk has increased. Raw silk sold for 
immediate needs in the New York market averaged 3,464 
bales (1 bale = 132 pounds) per month during the 
second half year of 1951, and 3,898 bales per month in 
the first quarter of 1952. 

Japanese standard prices recently fixed for the 1952 
silk year (June 1952 to May 1953) range between 
Y230,000 and Y180,000 per bale according to the grade 
of the products, not much different from the prices 
decided for the current year. 

Source: Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review of Economic 
Affairs in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, April 26, 1952. 


United States 
U.S. Government Aid in 1951 


Foreign aid of the U. S. Government rose about 9 per 
cent in 1951, to $5 billion. The change from 1950 was 
more marked in the character of aid than in the amount. 
While military aid in 1951 reached $1.6 billion ($1.1 bil- 


lion more than in 1950), economic aid declined from 


$4.1 billion to $3.4 billion. Total aid to European 
members of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), at $3.6 billion, was unchanged 
from 1950, but military aid represented a much larger 
proportion of the total. The most marked decline in 
economic aid (about 75 per cent) was to the United 
Kingdom, but Belgium, the Netherlands, France, and 
Germany also received smaller amounts of economic 
assistance. In contrast to Europe, aid to other areas 
rose 32 per cent. Most of this was due to increased 
military assistance, but economic aid also increased, 


primarily as a result of large credits furnished to India, 
Argentina, and Israel. 

In 1952 military aid will account for an increasing 
share of total U. S. aid. Outstanding authorizations 
for shipments of military goods totaled $11 billion at 
the end of 1951. Military shipments abroad have been 
limited by necessarily long production periods and by the 
U. S. demand for military production for operations in 
Korea. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 


Business, Washington, D. C., May 1952. 


Latin America 


Venezuelan Government Revenues and Expenditures 
In the first ten months of the fiscal year May 1, 1951- 
April 30, 1952, Venezuelan government revenues totaled 
1,808.4 million bolivares, and expenditures were 1,973.3 
million. (The par value of the bolivar is slightly under 
US$0.30.) In the same period of the fiscal year 1950-51, 
revenues were 1,627.5 million bolivares and expenditures 
were 1,808.9 million. About 80 per cent of the revenue 
in each year was from hydrocarbon (mainly petroleum) 
royalties, the income tax, and customs revenue. 
Sources: El Nacional, May 8, 1952, and El Universal, 
May 8, 1952, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Credit Controls in Colombia 


In 1951, the Banco de la Repiblica of Colombia, in 
order to relieve credit stringency, transferred some gov- 
ernment deposits to private banks. No interest was set 
at that time, but interest was later fixed at 14% per cent. 
On May 23, 1952, the Bank raised the rate to 4 per cent, 
which is the same as the Bank’s rediscount rate. 


Source: El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, May 24, 1952. 
Resources Planning Agency in Colombia 


The Resources Planning Agency in Colombia, whose 
establishment was recommended in 1950 by the Mission 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, held its first meeting on April 26. The 
Agency, which is responsible to the President of the 
Republic, will study the economic potentialities and 
needs of the nation; will review, from the standpoint of 
over-all economic policy, the programs and proposals of 
the various government agencies; and will advise the 
President on these matters. 


Source: Semana, Bogota, Colombia, May 3, 1952. 


Other Countries 


South African Import Restrictions 


Although it had been announced that the quota for 
permits for imports of consumer goods into South Africa 


in 1952 would be limited to 40 per cent of the 1948 
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permits (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 292), the 
Minister of Economic Affairs has now stated that the 
quota is to be 45 per cent. Permits in 1951 were equal 
to 60 per cent of the value of consumer goods imported 
in 1948, 

To avoid the use of quotas for goods which are not 
essential, importers in 1952 are to be allowed to convert 
each £1 worth of permits into £2 worth, provided that 
the permit is used for buying what the Government, in 
cooperation with organized commerce, determines to be 
the most necessary types of goods, particularly those 
which appear to be scarce. The Minister also said that 
imports of raw materials and capital goods for industry 
would be permitted on a more liberal scale. In 1952, 
importers of raw materials will be allowed 75 per cent of 
their imports in 1951, a year in which imports of such 
materials were high. A larger quota will be allowed 
if strong reasons are advanced and a clear case made 
out for a necessary type of industry. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
May 21, 1952. 


South African National Income 


Estimates published by the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics for the year ended June 30 show that the net 
national income of South Africa rose from £939 million 
in 1949-50 to £1,114 million in 1950-51. Of this rise 
£67 million was accounted for by an increase in income 
originating from agriculture, forestry, and fishing, mak- 
ing a total for this item of £213 million. Private manu- 
facturing remained the largest single source of income; 
it rose by £44 million, to £269 million. Income from 
mining rose by about £18 million, to £159 million. 
Source: South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin 

of Statistics, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, 
March 1952. 


Kenya Loan 


Application lists for £444 million of a £6.1 million 
Kenya Government 44 per cent loan were closed after 
being oversubscribed. The proceeds will be used for 
further development of roads, water supply, and agri- 
culture. The balance of the loan has either been offered 
in Kenya itself or already placed in England. 

Sources: The Financial Times, May 16 and 21, 1952, 
and The Times, May 21, 1952, London, 
England. 


U.K. Colonial Imports 


The Governments of the U.K. Colonial territories have 
been asked, for balance of payments reasons, to limit to 
essentials their imports from non-sterling sources, includ- 
ing Japan. Several territories have markedly reduced 
and, in some cases, suspended the issue of licenses for 
Japanese textiles. This should create an increased de- 
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mand for U.K. textiles of the right type and price, and 
the Colonial Secretary has recently drawn the attention 
of Colonial authorities to the improvement this year in 
the ability of the U.K. cotton and rayon industries to 
make prompt deliveries at competitive prices. A Finan- 
cial Times representative notes that it is too often assumed 
that prices of Japanese textiles are well below those of 
Lancashire goods, whereas the competitive margin is 
sometimes quite small. Much of the business which the 
Japanese have obtained in recent years has depended 
on quick delivery. 

Sources: The Times, May 21, 1952, and The Financial 

Times, May 23, 1952, London, England. 


Colonial Development Corporation 


The annual report of the Colonial Development Corpor- 
ation shows that, since the beginning of its work, 53 
development schemes have started, using up £35.7 million 
of capital. Of this total, £10 million was advanced by 
the Colonial Office during the year ended December 31, 
1951. About 27 per cent of the total capital sanctioned 
was used for agricultural purposes, about 12 per cent 
for new industries, and 11 per cent for forestry projects. 
The remainder of the money went to various other 
schemes, such as new hotels, development of fisheries, 
mines, public works, services, etc. 

Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Eco- 
nomist, London, England, May 24, 1952. 


Board of Executive Directors 


Sir Edmund Hall-Patch has been appointed Executive 
Director of the International Monetary Fund for the 
United Kingdom, to succeed Sir George Bolton. He 
has also been appointed Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to 
succeed Sir Ernest Rowe-Dutton, who has retired from 
public service. Sir Edmund Hall-Patch is retiring on 
July 1 from his present appointment as Head of the U.K. 
Delegation to OEEC. 
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